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as a means to the greater happiness of mankind, — or else he would decide 
that they were not hedonists, but idealists. 

Space does not permit me to touch upon Mr. Fite's discussion of idealism, 
or his method of solving practical moral problems by a compromising 
diagonal between hedonism and idealism ; but perhaps enough has been 
said to justify the opinion that if, instead of attempting to reconstruct the 
situation as a whole, from the standpoint of philosophical consistency, he 
had more closely adhered to his original intention of furnishing a definition 
and analysis of the several types of ethical theory as actually held, he 
would have written a less vulnerable book. I agree with Mr. Fite that 
ethics cannot remain permanently divorced from metaphysics, and that 
there is a logical connection between the moralist's general philosophical 
attitude and his ethical position ; but in forcing the views of the hedonist to 
what he regards as their logical implications, in identifying them with a 
mechanical philosophy, an associational psychology, a Lamarckian biology, 
and a sensualistic view of pleasure, — and in identifying idealism with the 
antithesis of all this, — he is stating what he thinks should be the logical 
position of hedonists and idealists respectively, but he is also giving a very 
inaccurate and misleading presentation of the facts ; and this because he 
has chosen to present hedonism as of a single stereotyped form, while the 
word idealism is regarded as broad enough to include everything except 
the crassest form of egoistic hedonism. 

George S. Patton. 

Princeton University. 

The Nature of Man : Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. By Elie Metch- 
nikoff. Translation by P. Chalmers Mitchell. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. — pp. xvi, 309. 

M. Metchnikoff's enquiry is essentially teleological. He investigates 
the nature of man for the sole purpose of describing and evaluating 
the natural end of human life. The thesis, which embodies the author's 
biological convictions and determines the argument of his book, is that cer- 
tain fundamental disharmonies exist between the human organism and its 
environment. Because of these disharmonies man is unable to accomplish 
satisfactorily the round of his existence and stumbles along through many 
ills to an unsatisfactory end. Self-consciousness reveals to man and inten- 
sifies the evils which disharmony originates. As a first reaction, man con- 
fuses the disharmony with the total life process and conceives of life here 
and now as evil. The whole, however, asserts its preeminence over the 
parts and brings about a second reaction, viz., the thought of a future life 
in which evil shall be removed and happiness attained. Thus arise religion 
and philosophy, the one a blind faith in immortality as a palliative for 
human ills, the other a reflective promulgation of the same error. Philos- 
ophy refutes religion and in turn resolves itself into negation. It thus pre- 
pares the way for the true solution of life's problem by the exact and ob- 
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jective methods of science. Before proceeding to indicate what science 
has to say by way of positive construction, Metchnikoff applies his criticism 
of religion and philosophy to pessimism and optimism. Both religion and 
positive philosophy regard this present life as evil, but a future life as good. 
They are pessimistic as to present existence, but optimistic as to the life 
beyond the grave. The sceptical form of philosophy, to which a larger 
knowledge and the exact methods of science inevitably lead, destroys the 
optimistic outlook and brings man face to face with present life and that 
which scepticism takes to be the truth, viz., pessimism. Mankind, accord- 
ingly, appears to be placed in the following dilemma. Either cast aside 
reason and assuage the evils and sorrows of existence by passive endurance 
now and ungrounded hopes for the future, or follow reason, abjure will-o'- 
the-wisp beliefs, and endure without hope a meaningless and miserable 
existence. Science, however, frees man from the dilemma by cutting 
beneath it. Pessimism recognizes the disharmonies of life, but stands help- 
less before them. Optimism also recognizes the facts of disharmony, stands 
blindly before them, and is carried away, by the inner impulse of the desire 
to live, to inadequate and unintelligent conclusions. Science recognizes 
both the essential evils of human life and the dominant desire of man to 
overtop them. But it neither stands helplessly before them nor flies to 
impossible conclusions. It seeks to understand the character and origin of 
the evil as also to take practical measures for its removal. Viewed scien- 
tifically, evil has its origin in disharmony between the physical organism of 
man and his environment. This is accounted for by man's peculiar de- 
velopment. For man must be regarded in some senses as a monster. 
Arising as a sport in the biological world, his origin was probably sudden 
after the fashion of species whose possibility was foreseen by Darwin, but 
whose actuality was first demonstrated by De Vries. Man's variation con- 
sisted essentially in "a brain of abnormal size, placed in a spacious cran- 
ium." This variation enabled him to outdistance other forms of life, and 
laid the foundations of his wonderful historical development. The sudden 
advantage was at the same time a disadvantage. It too quickly put out of 
use certain structures of man's physical organism, and gave opportunity for 
a greatly enlarged exercise of function on the part of structures inadequately 
developed to their freer and more complex use. Once man has come to 
appreciate this fact, his life problem ceases to be a useless worrying over 
the actual fact of disharmony or a soothing of his pain by senseless pallia- 
tives which do not relieve. It becomes an active, aggressive campaign, 
the possibilities of which Pasteur has so brilliantly illustrated. 

There remains, however, the final fact of death. How can science meet 
that fact and the stubborn development of the instinct to live ? They ap- 
pear to stand in irreconcilable antagonism. The difficulty cannot be re- 
solved by the thought of a continuance of life after death. The fact that 
mind is a function of a physical organism, which inevitably decays and dis- 
integrates, effectively disposes of any such conception. Science can accom- 
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plish two things. By studying the processes of repair it can prolong life, 
and by steady adherence to its own doctrine of ultimate dissolution it can 
restrain and ultimately remove the fear of death. 

In criticism of the volume, little need be said. M. Metchnikoff has 
thrown a great light upon the origin of evil and the rational method of 
its treatment. It appears to the reviewer that Metchnikoff has found the 
nerve of the difficulty common to pessimism and optimism and their cor- 
responding factors in religion and philosophy. That his treatment of re- 
ligion and philosophy is one-sided and utterly inadequate, must be apparent 
to any one seriously acquainted with either. But this should not blind the 
reader to the fact that the author finds the origin and solution of the prob- 
lem of evil within the life process itself. This in itself is a tremendous 
gain and puts the problem upon a firm and sure foundation. Agree- 
ment or dissent from M. Metchnikoff' s positivism is entirely a secondary 
consideration. 

S. F. MacLennan. 

Oberlin College. 

La poetique de Schiller. Par VICTOR Basch. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902. — 
pp. 297. 

The author of this able book first discusses the sources from which 
Schiller's theory of poetry springs, and finds them especially in the Kantian 
philosophy, in Winckelmann's conception of Greek art, in Herder's doc- 
trine of the poetry of nature and the poetry of art, and in the artistic 
practice of Goethe. Then, after outlining the great poet's general theory 
of aesthetics, he makes a careful analysis of Schiller's theory of poetry as 
it is set forth in his treatise on naive and sentimental poetry, his works on 
dramatic poetry, and his correspondence with Kbrner, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, and Goethe. 

In conclusion, he subjects the principal theories of Schiller to a thorough 
criticism. Professor Basch shows first that the method employed is the 
a priori method, and rejects it. Poetics, like all the aesthetic sciences, is 
for him an explicative and not a normative science, and as such its method 
must be psychological, historical, comparative, classificatory, and genetic. 
Schiller bases his theory not on concepts derived inductively, but on logical 
concepts, concepts deduced from the concept of humanity, and his whole 
system consequently lacks reality. It is necessary, he declares, that poetry 
in general, as the perfect expression of humanity, be divided into naive 
and sentimental poetry, and sentimental poetry into satirical, elegiac, and 
idyllic poetry. Schiller believes that sense and reason were originally in 
harmony in man, that the emotional, intellectual, and moral natures acted in 
unison, and that the naive poet embodied this harmony. As civilization ad- 
vances, he proceeds to tell us, a division occurs between the intellectual 
nature and the senses, the will becomes conscious of itself and rebels against 
the demands of the desires, opposing to them the imperative of duty. The 



